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North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact  Background 

BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 


i 


WHEN  Winston  Churchill  in  his  speech  at  West¬ 
minster  College,  Fulton,  Missouri,  on  March  5, 
1946  recommended  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  join  in  a  “fraternal  association”  backed  by 
a  military  alliance  for  their  mutual  defense  in  a 
tense  world,  both  the  American  public  and  the 
Federal  government  retained  their  confidence  that 
the  United  Nations  alone  could  keep  the  peace  and 
deter  aggression.*  Moreover,  the  traditional  Amer¬ 
ican  antipathy  to  peacetime  compacts  with  Euro¬ 
pean  governments  was  still  strong.  The  country 
did  not  act  on  Mr.  Churchill’s  suggestion.  The 
gradual  dissipation  of  public  confidence  in  the  UN, 
and  the  gradual  disappearance  in  official  circles  of 
former  antipathy  to  military  alliances  during  the 
ensuing  thirty-five  months  were  disclosed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Harry  S.  Truman  in  his  Budget  message  of 
January  10,  1949  and  in  his  Inaugural  Address  on 
January  20,  when  he  proposed  that  the  United 
States,  by  treaty,  associate  itself  in  a  “collective  de¬ 
fense  arrangement”  with  “free”  European  countries 
in  order  to  “strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Area.”’ 

THE  RIO  TREATY 

The  negotiations  for  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
opened  on  December  10,  194S  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  between  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  A.  Lovett,  the  Minister  of  Luxembourg,  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  four  other  Western  Union 
powers,  and  the  Ambassador  of  Canada.^  After 
the  conversations  had  been  in  progress  a  month, 
the  State  Department  implied,  in  a  public  paper 
entitled  Collective  Security  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Area*  that  the  treaty  under  negotiation  would 
follow  generally  the  lines  of  the  Inter-American 
defense  pact  negotiated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
August-September  1947  and  operative  since  last 
December  3.  In  it  the  American  Republics  agreed 
that  an  armed  attack  against  any  American  state 

1.  “Trend  Toward  Rival  Blocs  Endangers  UNO,"  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy  Bulletin,  March  15,  1946. 

2.  New  Yor/(  Times,  January  21,  1949. 

3.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  19,  1948.  p.  778. 

4.  Department  of  State,  F«>rcign  Affairs  Outline,  Building  the 
Peace,  Spring  1949,  No.  19. 


will  be  considered  an  attack  against  them  all;  ! 
that  in  the  event  of  attack,  or  suspicion  of  attack, 
the  members  of  the  treaty  system  will  consult  at 
once  (action  in  advance  of  consultation  is  contem¬ 
plated  but  not  required);  that  the  decisions  on  the 
listed  measures  taken  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
in  consultation  will  bind  them  all,  except  that  no 
state  is  required  to  use  armed  force  without  its  con¬ 
sent;  and  that  the  regional  security  system  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  UN.  An  important  feature  of  the 
Inter-American  pact  is  that  it  calls  for  automatic 
consultation  but  not  for  automatic  armed  inter¬ 
vention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  signatory.  Thus  it  satisfies  the  disposition  of 
Congress  to  oppose  any  surrender  of  its  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  to  declare  war,  as  expressed  by 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  on  June  ii,  194H,  when  he  said  that  he 
favors  regional  agreements  which  do  not  go  “out¬ 
side  the  final  authority  of  Congress.”’  In  March 
1948,  when  an  amendment  was  before  the  Senate 
for  American  participation  in  a  “Supreme  Council” 
of  UN  members,  he  said:  “Seven  other  countries 
could  vote  us  into  war.  I  don’t  think  I  can  agree 
with  it.”^ 

While  the  Administration,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  other  negotiating 
{X)wers,  long  refrained  from  announcing  the  details 
of  the  proposed  pact,  basic  information  has  become 
available  informally.  The  pact  would  run  for  six¬ 
teen  to  twenty  years.  It  would  require  the  signa¬ 
tories  to  act  forthwith,  but  not  necessarily  to  take 
military  action,  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  any 
party  to  the  treaty.’ 

The  Truman  administration  has  also  considered 
as  possibly  applicable  to  the  North  Atlantic  pact 
features  of  the  Inter-American  pact  and  the  Brus¬ 
sels  treaty  providing  for  the  establishment  of  mil¬ 
itary  and  political  committees,  which  make  possible 

5.  Congression!  Kecord,  Soth  Congress,  2iul  Session,  June  ii, 
I94f<.  P-  79S1. 

6.  New  Yorl(  Times,  March  3,  1948. 

7.  Janies  Reston,  ihid.,  January  28,  1949. 
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I 

j  continuous  consultation  and  planning  instead  of 
’  intermittent  emergency  consultation.  Senator  Al- 
!  bert  W.  Hawkes,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  ex- 
j  pressed  the  opinion  on  June  ii,  194S  that  such  an 
arrangement  could  modify  in  practice  the  right  of 
Congress  to  decide  whether  the  country  was  to 
fight  or  not  to  fight.  “If  we  advise  about  a  matter,” 
he  told  the  Senate,  “then  if  that  matter  is  carried 
out  subsec]uently  in  accordance  with  our  advice, 
we  shall  have  practically  bound  ourselves  morally 
to  give  our  consent.”**  The  proposed  North  Atlantic 
pact  follows  the  Inter-American  pact  also  in  that 
the  United  States  plans  to  supplement  its  treaty 
j  obligations  by  providing  “military  .  .  .  equipment 
I  to  free  nations  which  will  cooperate  with  us  in  the 
I  maintenance  of  peace  and  security,”  as  Mr.  Tru- 
j  man  stated  it  in  his  Inaugural  Address.^ 

j  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POLICY 

American  officials  began  to  manifest  publicly  a 
I  serious  interest  in  creating  an  American-European 
I  arrangement  for  collective  defense  after  British 

i  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  January  22,  194CS,  proposed  that  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  the  Benelux  countries  set  up  the 
military-economic-political  “Western  Union,”  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Bevin  did  not  suggest  the  inclusion  of 
I  the  United  States  in  his  union.  By  that  date  the 
.  growth  of  Russia’s  power,  together  with  the  in¬ 

ability  of  the  UN  Security  Council  to  negotiate 

I  agreements  among  the  member  states  for  creating 
the  UN  armed  forces  under  Article  43  of  the  Char¬ 
ter,'"  had  created  doubt  in  some  official  quarters 
about  the  ability  of  world-wide  co-operation  alone 
to  safeguard  the  security  of  individual  nations. 
I  This  aroused  an  interest  in  regionalism  that  was 

I®  lacking  at  the  time  of  Churchill’s  Fulton  speech. 

The  State  Department  commented  on  January  23 
that  “the  United  States  heartily  welcomes  Euro¬ 
pean  initiative  in  this  respect  and  any  proposal 
looking  to  a  closer  material  and  spiritual  link  be¬ 
tween  the  western  European  nations  will  serve  to 
reinforce  the  effiorts  which  our  two  countries  have 
been  making  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  firm 
peace.”"  Already  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Re¬ 
publican,  of  Massachusetts,  had  advocated  that  the 
[  United  States  back  up  the  Marshall  plan  with 
arms,'^  and  John  Foster  Dulles  had  recommended 

!  8.  Congressional  Record,  Soth  Congress,  2ncl  Session,  p.  7989. 

[  9.  Sec  also  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  1948. 

I  10,  Security  Council  meetings  on  this  matter  had  halted  on 

I  July  15,  1947.  For  an  analysis  of  the  nonfulfillment  of  Article 

43,  see  D.  C.  Blaisdell,  “Arms  for  the  United  Nations,"  Docu¬ 
ments  and  State  Papers  (Department  of  State),  June  1948. 
n.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  February  i,  1948,  p.  138. 

12.  New  Yor/(  Times,  January  15,  1948. 


to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  the 
conclusion  of  an  American-European  treaty  mod- 
^eled  after  the  Inter-American  defense  pact.'^  The 
coup  d’etat  of  the  Communist  party  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  at  the  end  of  February  1948  intensified  the 
official  support  for  Mr.  Dulles’  line  of  thought. 

The  Czech  crisis  occurred  while  the  Administra¬ 
tion  was  concentrating  its  efforts  on  obtaining  Con¬ 
gressional  enactment  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program  law.  When  Senators  Albert  W.  Hawkes  of 
New  Jersey,  Joseph  H.  Ball  of  Minnesota,  Kenneth 
S.  Wherry  of  Nebraska,  and  Harry  Cain  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  all  Republicans,  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  recovery  program  to  create  a  Supreme  Council 
of  UN  members  which  would  pledge  themselves 
to  use  their  armed  forces  outside  the  UN  to  defend 
a  co-member  from  “aggression  or  subversion  in  any 
form,”  Senators  friendly  to  the  economic  program 
as  such  defeated  the  amendment,  although  it  in¬ 
cluded  features  later  tentatively  embodied  in  the 
North  Atlantic  pact.*''  The  report  on  the  United 
Kingdom  which  the  House  of  Representatives  Se¬ 
lect  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  published  on 
March  6  said  that  “only  if  western  Europe  can  be 
given  the  necessary  political  and  military  security 
will  it  be  willing  to  rationalize  its  economy  on  a 
continental  basis  and  thereby  become  economically 
self-sustaining  once  again,”'' 

The  Administration  associated  the  United  States 
directly  but  vaguely  with  the  movement  for  re¬ 
gional  European  security  in  the  address  President 
Truman  made  to  Congress  on  March  17,  1948,  the 
day  the  Western  Union  powers  signed  in  Brussels 
the  treaty  which  Mr,  Bevin  had  recommended  on 
January  22:  “This  development  deserves  our  full 
support.  I  am  confident  that  the  United  States  will, 
by  appropriate  means,  extend  to  the  free  nations 
the  support  which  the  situation  requires.  I  am  sure 
that  the  determination  of  the  free  countries  of 
Europe  to  protect  themselves  will  be  matched  by  an 
equal  determination  on  our  part  to  help  them 
do  so.”'"  The  Senate,  on  June  ii,  1948,  accelerated 
the  development  of  the  regional  treaty  policy  by 
passing  Resolution  239,  known  as  the  Vandenberg 
resolution,  by  ^64  to  4,  after  debate  which  con¬ 
sumed  only  one  afternoon. 

13.  Hearings  on  the  European  Recovery  Program,  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  Soth  Congress,  anti  Session.  Some¬ 
what  similar  statements  were  made  to  public  gatherings  by 
Bernard  Baruch  on  February  16  and,  in  England,  by  Anthony 
Eden  on  February  28. 

14.  Congressional  Record,  March  3,  1948. 

15.  Final  Report  on  F'orcign  Aid  of  the  House  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Aid,  May  i.  1948,  p.  no. 

16.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  March  28,  1948. 
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VANDENBERG  RESOLUTION  sels  powers  and  Canada  to  explore  the  possibility 

This  resolution,  without  binding  the  Administra-  of  further  co-operative  efforts  in  the  political  and 
tion,  expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  was  security  fields.  In  the  same  month  military  repre- 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  “achieve  interna-  sentatives  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  began 
tional  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Na-  *^0  take  part  in  the  consultations  of  the  Permanent 
tions.”  Paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  concerned  regional  Military  Committee  of  the  Brussels  powers.  Cana- 
agreements.  They  proposed  that  the  United  States  ^i^n  officials  spoke  more  freely  and  more  vigorous- 
pursue  these  objectives:  ly  Americans  about  the  desirability  of  an 

“Progressive  development  of  regional  and  other  col-  Atlantic  pact.  “1  he  best  guarantee  of  peace  today  is 
lective  arrangements  for  individual  and  collective  self-  the  creation  and  preservation  by  the  nations  of  the 
defense  in  accordance  with  the  purposes,  principles,  Free  World,  under  the  leadership  of  Great  Britain, 
and  provisions  of  the  Charter.  the  United  States,  and  France,  of  an  overwhelming 

“Association  of  the  United  States,  by  constitutional  preponderance  of  force  over  any  adversary  or  pos- 
process,  with  such  regional  and  other  collective  ar-  combination  of  adversaries,”  Canadian  Sec- 

rangcraent,  as  are  based  on  continuous  and  effective  ^  j  jt.  Laurent 

self-help  and  mutual  aid,  and  as  affect  its  national  -it  ■  t-  .is  •vu  .•  .•  r 

.  said  on  June  ii  m  loronto.  ”  1  he  negotiations  tor 

“■■CoLbuting  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  mak-  ‘he  draWng  .,f  a  treaty  which  opened  in  Washing- 
ing  clear  its  determination  to  exercise  the  right  of  indi-  December  10  began  after  the  Brussels  pow- 

vidual  or  collective  self-defense  under  article  51  should  chosen  the  officers  to  command  the 

any  armed  attack  occur  affecting  its  national  security.”*^  branches  of  their  combined  forces  and  had  ap- 
Encouraged  by  the  resolution,  the  State  Depart-  proved  a  common  defense  policy,  although  no 
ment  in  July  initiated  conversations  with  the  Brus-  amalgamation  of  forces  has  taken  place. 

17.  Quoted  in ‘‘Collective  Security  in  the  North  Atlantic  Area,"  i8.  Reference  Papers  No.  33,  Information  Division,  Depart- 
cited.  ment  of  External  Affairs,  Ottawa. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  North  Atlantic  Defense  Pact 

BY  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN 

THE  State  Department  document  of  January  14, 

1949,  Collective  Security  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Area  which  outlined  the  proposed  North  Atlantic 
defense  pact,  has  served  to  crystallize  the  principal 
arguments  for  and  against  the  pact  which  will 
doubtless  be  carefully  weighed  by  American  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  by  Congress,  by  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  State,  and  by  the  various  European 
governments,  before  final  decision  is  reached  as  to 
the  scope,  character,  and  objectives  of  that  instru¬ 
ment.  It  therefore  seems  useful  to  present  here  a 
brief  summary  of  these  arguments. 

NEED  FOR  SECURITY 
The  main  argument  in  favor  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  pact  is  that  it  is  essential  to  promote  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Western  Europe  so  as  to  avert,  in  the 
language  of  the  State  Department  outline,  “a  catas¬ 
trophe,  possibly  resulting  in  the  collapse  of  Western 
European  civilization.”  If  world  recovery  is  to 
progress,  however,  the  outline  goes  on,  “the  sense 
of  security  must  be  restored.”  Here  is  the  core  of 
the  case  for  the  pact.  “Since  the  threat  of  armed 
aggression  is  at  the  root  of  insecurity,  collective  ac¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  free  nations  to  confront  a 
potential  aggressor  with  preponderant  power,  to¬ 
gether  with  economic  recovery  and  political  stabil¬ 


ity,  provides  the  only  satisfactory  antidote  to  fear.” 
In  short,  the  Noith  Atlantic  defense  pact,  backed 
by  integration  of  the  armed  forces  of  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  furnished  with  American  arma¬ 
ments  either  as  outright  gift  or  on  terms  of  lend- 
lease,  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  European  Re¬ 
covery  Program. 

Americans  who  disagree  with  this  argument 
admit  the  need  foi  security  in  Europe;  and  few 
today  would  contend  that  no  armaments  whatever 
are  needed  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  Those  who  question  the  thesis 
outlined  by  the  State  Department  raise  two  prin¬ 
cipal  counterarguments.  Some  contend  that  the 
military  program  envisaged  under  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  defense  pact  would  have  an  effect  exactly 
contrary  to  that  desired  by  Washington,  since  the 
necessity  of  diverting  existing  economic  resources 
to  armaments  would  delay,  and  perhaps  actually 
jeopardize,  fulfillment  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  both  by  reducing  the  amount  of  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Western  European  manpower  and  ma¬ 
terials  available  for  peacetime  production,  and  by 
making  it  politically  difficult  to  achieve  the  re¬ 
vival  of  East-West  trade  on  the  continent  which 
was  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  countries 
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benefiting  by  the  Marshall  plan.'  Others  believe 
that  it  will  prove  impossible  to  restore  the  sense  of 
security  regarded  by  the  United  States  as  essential 
to  Western  European  recovery,  no  matter  how 
much  we  arm  the  nations  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  until  Russian  troops,  still  estimated  at  about 
one  million,  are  withdrawn  from  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  therefore  urge,  instead,  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  for  a  general  or  at  least  partial 

I  settlement  on  the  continent.^ 

The  State  Department  outline  answers  the  first 
of  these  counterarguments  by  placing  economic  re¬ 
covery  ahead  of  rearmament.  “Economic  recovery,” 
it  declares,  “is  fundamental  and  should  continue  to 
have  priority  over  rearmament.  What  is  needed  is 
a  carefully  drawn  balance  in  Europe  between  re¬ 
covery  and  rearmament  and  a  similar  balance  here 
between  the  needs  of  our  own  domestic  economy, 
our  own  defense,  our  contribution  to  ERP,  and  our 
contribution  to  European  rearmament.”  Opponents 
of  the  proposed  pact  would  agree  that  such  a  pro- 
j  gram,  in  theory,  sounds  acceptable.  They  contend, 

1  however,  that  in  practice,  if  past  experience  is  a 
I  guide,  the  very  process  of  rearmament  will  generate 
I  fears  which  still  further  rearmament  will  be  needed 
I  to  allay,  creating  a  mounting  spiral  of  expenditures 
I  in  which  military  estimates  will  prevail  over  con- 
i  siderations  of  economic  and  social  recovery,  thus 
bringing  about  or  perpetuating  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  misery,  want  and  dissatisfaction  in  large 
sectors  of  the  population  of  Europe  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Department  analysis,  foster  commu¬ 
nism  and  thus  play  into  the  hands  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

To  the  second  counterargument — the  need  to  put 
a  general  settlement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  ahead  of  a 

(North  Atlantic  defense  pact — no  direct  answer  is 
given  in  the  State  Department  outline,  whose  basic 
premise  is  that  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  since  the  war  have  endangered  peace  and 
prevented  recovery,  and  that  the  proposed  pact  is 
necessary  to  check  not  only  possible  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion  but,  even  more,  fear  of  such  aggression.  Mr. 
Lippmann,  however,  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ment  on  the  contention  of  some  that  even  partial 
settlements  with  the  Kremlin,  by  relaxing  tension 
in  Europe,  would  also  tend  to  relax  the  current  re¬ 
covery  efforts  and  cause  the  United  States  to  neglect 
its  responsibilities  on  the  continent:  “.  .  .  It  is,  I 
believe,  an  unwarranted  defeatism  to  think  that 

j  I.  “The  Threat  to  the  Marshall  Plan,”  The  Christian  Century, 
I  December  i,  1948,  p.  1294.  This  point  has  been  repeatedly  made 
,  by  James  P.  Warburg,  former  deputy  director.  Overseas  Branch, 
I  Office  of  War  Information,  in  speeches  on  inconsistencies  of 
I  American  foreign  policy. 

!  2.  This  argument  has  been  presented  with  particular  force  by 

;  Walter  Lippmann.  See  his  article  “E.R.P.  and  Permanent  Crisis,” 
j  New  Yori^  Herald  Tribune,  January  13,  1949. 
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the  Europeans  will  not  try  to  recover  or  that  Amer¬ 
icans  will  default  on  their  responsibilities  in  Eu¬ 
rope  unless  the  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  in  a  condition  of  permanent  crisis.”^ 

TOO  MUCH-OR  TOO  LITTLE.? 

An  argument  made  in  favor  of  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  defense  pact  as  now  planned  by  those  who  want 
to  rally  public  opinion  in  this  country  to  its  support 
is  that,  no  matter  how  broad  its  scope,  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  will  remain  subject  to  the  American  “con¬ 
stitutional  process” — that  is.  Congress  will  continue 
to  exercise  the  right,  under  the  constitution,  to 
declare  war.  This  feature  of  the  pact,  which  has 
the  effect  of  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  final  decision  concerning  participation  in 
war,  tantamount  to  the  veto  power  it  now  holds 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  UN  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  over  decisions  to  apply  military  sanctions  against 
an  aggressor,  may  reassure  Americans  who  are  still 
reluctant  to  see  this  country  accept  permanent  mil¬ 
itary  commitments.  This  very  feature,  however, 
arouses  the  most  serious  objections  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  which  are  expected 
to  be  signatories  of  the  pact.  These  nations,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Scandinavian  countries  close  to  the 
orbit  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  realize  that  they  will  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  serious  risk  of  antagonizing  the  Soviet  gov¬ 
ernment  if  they  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  United 
States  in  an  arrangement  which,  no  matter  how  it 
may  be  described  in  Washington,  will  be  regarded 
in  Moscow  as  a  military  alliance,  anti-Russian  in 
character.  If  they  are  to  take  this  risk,  they  would 
like  to  make  as  sure  as  one  can  be  about  things 
human  that,  in  case  they  are  attacked  by  Russia, 
the  United  States  will  swing  automatically  into 
action,  without  waiting  for  a  debate  in  Congress. 

The  United  -States,  for  its  part,  following  the 
pattern  it  has  set  in  the  European  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  would  like  to  make  sure  that  the  nations 
joining  the  Atlantic  pact  will  do  their  share 
through  self-help  within  the  limits  of  their  re¬ 
sources  and  through  integration  of  their  programs 
of  defense.  Although  a  certain  measure  of  progress 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  five  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Brussels  pact,  some  American  observers 
are  wondering  whether  what  appears  to  them 
undue  delay  in  achieving  economic  integration  un¬ 
der  the  ERP  may  not  occur  also  in  the  military 
sphere,  resulting  in  too  great  dependence  by  West¬ 
ern  Europe  on  armaments  from  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  noted  that  the  few  studies  published  in 
Europe  concerning  the  ERP  and  prospects  for 
Western  European  Union  have  so  far  paid  little 
3.  Ibid. 
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attention  to  the  military  aspect  of  a  co-ordinated 
United  States-Western  Europe  program."* 

DOES  PACT  FIT  INTO  U.N.? 

Another  important  argument  made  by  the  State 
Department  in  favor  of  the  proposed  pact  is  that 
it  would  be  in  harmony,  not  in  conflict,  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  The  Charter,  says 
the  State  Department  outline,  recognizes  “that  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  countries  have  common  interests  of 
a  strategic,  political,  economic  and  social  nature 
and  that  certain  security  problems  are  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  regional  character.”  Two  articles  of  the 
Charter  are  cited  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
“nations  having  such  common  interests”  may  take 
“collective  action  for  defense  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions”;  Article  51,  which  says:  “Nothing  in  the 
present  Charter  shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed 
attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security”;  and  Article  52,  which  provides  that 
“Nothing  .  ,  .  precludes  the  existence  of  regional 
arrangements  or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such 
matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action  .  .  .  consistent  with  the  Purjwses  and  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations.”  The  treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  of  1947  is  cited  as  a  notable  example  of  how 
these  two  articles  and  other  related  provisions  of 
the  Charter  may  be  put  into  practical  effect. 

In  answer  to  this  argument  three  main  questions 
have  been  raised.  First,  some  critics  of  regional  de¬ 
fense  pacts  in  general — notably  Senator  Claude 
Pepper,  Democrat,  of  Florida — have  contended  that 
such  pacts  would  constitute  violations  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  UN.  In  opposing  the  Vandenberg  resolu¬ 
tion  on  collective  security  in  a  Senate  debate  on 
June  II,  194H,  Senator  Pepper  argued  that  regional 
military  arrangements  would  lead  to  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  military  alliances  incompatible  with 
collective  security,  the  UN,  and  peace.'* 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  proper  relationship  of 
regional  arrangements  to  the  system  of  collective 
security  envisaged  in  the  UN  Charter  was  discussed 
at  length  both  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  at  San 
Francisco.  In  the  course  of  these  discussions  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  regional  arrangements 
already  existing  at  that  time  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  and  to  the  problems  that  might  arise  if 

4.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  Barbara  Ward’s  b(K)k,  The 
West  at  Bay  (New  York.  Norton,  194S),  which  otherwise  draws 
up  fairly  elaborate  blueprints  of  economic  anil  (xilitical  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  Western  Europe. 

5.  Congressional  Record,  June  11,  1948,  p.  8007. 


the  former  enemy  states  should  resort  to  aggression 
during  the  transitional  period  before  peace  treaties 
had  been  concluded  and  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  peace  had  been  transferred  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  organization.  Chapter  VIII  of  the  Charter  en¬ 
titled  Regional  Arrangements  was  drafted  and  re¬ 
drafted  at  the  two  conferences  primarily  with  these 
two  problems  in  mind.  It  is  this  chapter  which 
contains  Article  52,  one  of  the  two  articles  cited  bv 
the  State  Department  in  supjwrt  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  pact  projx)sal.  Article  51,  it  should  be  noted, 
forms  no  part  of  the  chapter  on  regional  arrange¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  last  article  of  Chapter  VII,  on  Ac¬ 
tion  With  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace,  Breaches 
of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggression;  and  it  is  this 
article  which  appears  to  have  special  relevance  for 
the  proposed  pact.  Article  51  recognizes  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  right  of  self-defense  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  security  concept  of  the  Charter  by  explicitly 
stating  that  such  measures  as  member  nations  may 
take  for  individual  or  collective  self-defense  in  case 
of  armed  attack  are  to  be  rejwrted  immediately  to 
the  Security  Council,  and  do  not  “in  any  way  affect 
the  authority  and  resjx)nsibility  of  the  Security 
Council  ...  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security.”** 

A  distinguished  international  law  expert,  Hans 
Kelsen,  contends  that  “the  use  of  force  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-defense  under  Article  51  is  intended 
by  the  Charter  as  a  provisional  and  temporary 
measure,  permitted  only  ‘until’  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  takes  the  necessary  measures  to  restore  peace, 
especially  until  collective  security  comes  into  ac¬ 
tion,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it.”^  It  has  been 
argued,  therefore,  that  if  a  regional  defense  ar¬ 
rangement  like  the  North  Atlantic  pact  is  con¬ 
cluded,  it  should  be  firmly  and  unmistakably  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council. 
Otherwise,  once  machinery  for  regional  defense 
has  been  created,  the  nations,  members  of  this 
regional  group,  may  simply  disregard  the  c|ualify- 
ing  provisions  of  Article  51,  fail  to  report  to  the 
Council  the  measures  they  have  taken  for  self- 
defense,  and  even  conceivably  invoke  the  veto 
power  jx)ssessed  by  the  three  great  nations  slated 
for  the  North  Atlantic  group — the  United  States, 
Britain  and  France — to  prevent  direct  action  by 
the  Security  Council.  1 

6.  Quoted  by  Senator  Pepper,  ihld.  Sec  also  Department  of  | 

State,  Charter  of  the  United  Xations:  Report  to  the  President  . 
on  Results  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  State  Department  } 
Publication  No.  2349  (Washington,  1945),  p.  102.  j 

7.  Hans  Kelsen,  “Oillectivc  Security  anil  Oilicctive  Self-De-  I 

tense  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,”  Amcrinn  1 
loiirnal  of  International  Laic,  (Xtolnr  1948,  p.  783.  I 
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Even  if  it  is  assumed,  contrary  to  Senator  Pep¬ 
per’s  contention,  that  a  regional  defense  pact  would 
be  entirely  legal  under  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  a 
second  question  immediately  arises — and  that  is 
whether  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  or  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  UN.  This  question  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  cogently  and  at  great  length  by  Hamilton 
Fish  Armstrong,  editor  of  the  quarterly  Foreign 
Affairs  and  wartime  consultant  to  the  Department 
of  State.^  In  Mr.  Armstrong’s  opinion  a  regional 
defense  pact  such  as  is  now  contemplated  for  the 
North  Atlantic  region  would  be  “entirely  legal  un¬ 
der  Article  51,  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
United  States  to  take  it  than  to  do  nothing,”  but, 
he  continues,  such  a  pact  is  decidedly  a  second-best 
choice,  and  a  choice  that  might  eventually  hamper, 
not  help,  the  UN;  for  “a  series  of  regional  pacts 
might  in  time  overshadow  the  organization’s  uni¬ 
versal  character  and  aims.”  Kelsen  goes  further, 
saying  that  as  long  as  the  Charter’s  provisions  for 
collective  security  remain  unimplemented  it  may 
become  inevitable  to  substitute  collective  .self-de¬ 
fense  for  collective  security;  but,  he  warns,  “such 
substitution  would  be  the  bankruptcy  of  that  po¬ 
litical  and  legal  system  for  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  was  created.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  agrees  with  the  general  position 
of  the  State  Department  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been 
blocking  peace  both  within  and  outside  the  UN. 
Nevertheless,  he  vigorously  urges  “a  move  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  rather 
than  to  underwrite  a  group  of  its  members,”  which 
would  take  the  form  of  a  protocol  supplementing 
the  Charter  of  the  UN.  In  this  protocol  the  signa¬ 
tories,  members  of  the  UN,  would  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  carry  out  the  promise  to  resist  aggression 
contained  in  the  Charter  “whether  other  members 
do  so  or  not”  This  protocol,  open  to  all  members  of 
the  UN  including  Russia,  “would  simply  stipulate 
that  if  an  attack  on  one  of  the  signers  occurs,  and 
if  the  Security  Council  is  blocked  from  action,  the 
other  signatories  will  nevertheless  go  to  the  aid  of 
the  victim.  The  decision  might  be  made  that  it 
would  come  into  elTect  automatically  when  seven 
of  the  eleven  members  of  the  Security  Council  (in¬ 
cluding  four  of  the  five  permanent  members  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  of  veto)  vote  that  aggression  has  ck- 
curred.  Or  there  might  be  an  agreement  to  bring  it 
into  effect  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  signa¬ 
tories.  Or  the  General  Assembly  or  Little  Assembly 
might  be  left  to  make  the  decision  by,  say,  a  two- 
thirds  vote.”’  In  support  of  his  proposal,  Mr.  Arm- 

S.  Hamilton  Fish  Armstronj;,  “O>alition  for  Peace,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  October  1948,  p.  i;  “A  Plan  for  Peace,”  Looli,  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  1949,  p.  19. 

9.  Lool{,  cited. 


Strong  jxiints  out  that  the  Vandenberg  resolution, 
cited  also  in  the  State  Department  outline,  refers 
not  only  to  “regional”  arrangements,  but  also  to 
“other  collective  arrangements.”*’ 

Mr.  Armstrong  contends  that  the  protocol  he 
suggests  would  accomplish  two  purposes:  it  would 
not  only  cover  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
Western  European  nations,  which  is  the  objective 
of  the  North  Atlantic  defense  pact,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  “benefit  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole.”  Moreover,  his  proposal  would  meet  two 
other  points  raised  against  the  North  Atlantic  pact. 
By  including  Russia  among  nations  invited  to  sign 
the  prottKol,  he  would  eliminate  the  problem  of 
singling  out  Russia  as  the  threat  to  world  peace, 
which  is  now  done  in  the  State  Department  out¬ 
line;  if  Russia  refuses  to  sign  the  protocol,  it  would 
single  itself  out  as  being  unwilling  to  take  action 
against  aggression.  And,  by  making  the  protocol 
operative  automatically,  Mr.  Armstrong  would 
answer  the  objections  of  We.stern  European  nations 
which  now  fear  that  no  matter  how  many  guaran¬ 
tees  the  United  States  may  give  in  a  pact.  Congress 
will  still  have  the  right  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  country  should  go  to  war. 

What,  it  has  been  asked,  would  be  the  value  of 
the  protocol  suggested  by  Mr.  Armstrong?  Would 
it  not  merely  restate  the  obligations  already  under¬ 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  UN  in  the  Charter 
adopted  at  San  Francisco — obligations  whose  non¬ 
fulfillment  constitutes  the  basic  reason  advanced  by 
the  United  States  for  conclusion  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  pact?  Can  it  be  assumed  that  mere  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  new  protocol  would  make  the  UN  mem¬ 
bers — and  Ru.ssia  in  particular — any  more  willing 
to  implement  the  collective  security  provisions  of 
the  Charter  than  they  have  been  in  the  past?  To 
these  questions-the  answer  given  is  that  the  protocol 
would  offer  all  UN  members  a  chance  to  review 
their  Charter  obligations  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
ditions  existing  four  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war  —  and  to  do  so  together,  as  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  not  by  regional  groups.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  would  be  a  difference  of  psychological 
atmosphere.  In  both  instances  the  nations  con¬ 
cerned  might  come  to  the  same  conclusion — 
a  conclusion  dictated  by  the  facts — that  so  far 
no  measures  have  been  taken  to  implement  the 
collective  security  provisions  of  the  Charter.  Under 
the  North  Atlantic  pact  proposal  a  group  of  na¬ 
tions,  having  placed  the  blame  for  nonimplementa¬ 
tion  on  Russia,  would  then  proceed  with  self- 
defense  measures  of  their  own.  Under  the  Arm¬ 
strong  protocol  all  members  of  the  UN,  without 
10.  Foreign  Affairs,  cited. 
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placing  blame  on  any  one  nation,  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  Charter  another  try — and 
to  do  so  with  some  whittling  down  of  the  veto 
power  over  military  sanctions  which,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  was  urged  at  San  Francisco  by  the 
United  States  just  as  vigorously  as  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  general,  Mr.  Armstrong  believes  that  it  is 
preferable,  in  any  collective  defense  arrangement, 
“to  set  up  standards  of  conduct  rather  than  stand¬ 
ards  of  geography.”  This  view  is  welcomed  by  those 
who  are  definitely  troubled  at  the  thought  that 
geographic  considerations  might  be  invoked  by 
some  in  the  United  States  as  justification  for  in¬ 
cluding  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  pact,  as  well  as 
to  invite  the  participation  of  Italy,  which  is  not 
now  a  member  of  the  UN,  and  even  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  German  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Western 
powers  against  the  U.S.S.R. 

HOW  WOULD  PACT  AFFECT  ASIA? 

A  second  major  objection  to  the  North  Atlantic 
pact  so  far  as  the  UN  is  concerned  is  raised  by 
those  who  wonder  how  such  a  pact  would  affect 
the  position  of  the  colony-owning  nations  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  in  their  relations  to  the  dependent 
peoples  of  Asia.  Would  the  United  States,  it  is 
asked,  in  underwriting  the  security  and  economic 
recovery  of  Western  Europe,  be  expected  also  to 
underwrite  the  status  quo  in  Indonesia,  Indo-China, 
Malaya,  and  other  colonial  areas,  whose  present 
condition  of  unrest  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  secur¬ 
ity  and  on  the  economies  of  Britain,  France  and 
the  Netherlands?"  Will  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  be  free  to  use  the  arms  they  may  receive 
from  the  United  States  to  subdue  native  uprisings? 
Such  questions  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties 
involved  in  any  attempt  to  “regionalize”  defense 
arrangements,  since  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  isolate 
Europe  from  other  continents  from  which  it  has 
traditionally  imported  food  and  raw  materials  and 
to  which  it  has  exported  administrative  and  tech¬ 
nical  personnel,  capital,  and  manufactured  goods. 
This  problem,  which  is  bound  to  become  more  and 
more  important  as  the  tide  of  nationalism  rises  in 
Asia,  and  soon  probably  also  in  Africa,  is  not 
touched  upon  by  the  State  Department  outline. 

SECURITY:  INTERNAL  OR  EXTERNAL? 

Closely  related  to  this  problem,  and  also  not  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Collective  Security  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Area,  is  the  question  whether  the  security 

II.  A  French  commentator,  Jacques  Gascuel,  has  already  asked 
whether  a  corollary  regional  defense  pact  might  not  offer  a 
solution  of  the  Indo-China  problem.  Perspectives,  January  29, 
1949. 


of  nations  can  be  defended  solely  by  military 
means  against  external  threats  of  external  ag¬ 
gression,  or  whether  the  main  problem  some  na¬ 
tions  face  is  the  possibility  of  internal  upheavals 
such  as  became  familiar  in  the  wake  of  two  world 
wars.  The  answer  usually  given  to  this  question  is 
that  the  European  Recovery  Program  is  designed  to 
alleviate  the  want  and  misery  that  would  encour¬ 
age  such  upheavals.  This  is  true,  although  the 
operation  of  the  ERP  is  limited  both  geograph¬ 
ically,  to  the  sixteen  Marshall  plan  countries,  and 
as  to  time,  in  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  termina¬ 
tion  in  1952.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  the 
fear  of  instability  and  disorder  understandably  gen¬ 
erated  in  the  United  States  by  the  desire  to  see  the 
ERP  succeed  within  the  time  limit  of  four  years  set 
for  it  may  cause  some  Americans  to  favor  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  existing  regimes  and  economic  and 
social  conditions,  and  to  consider  any  attempt  to 
alter  the  existing  state  of  affairs  as  defiance  of  ERP. 
The  intimate  linking  of  ERP  with  rearmament 
might  then  conceivably  induce  the  United  States 
to  permit  the  countries  benefiting  by  American  aid 
to  use  their  armaments  for  the  suppression  of  in¬ 
ternal  disorders.  Similar  fears  have  already  been 
expressed  by  liberals  in  Latin  American  countries, 
who  ask  themselves  whether  the  Rio  treaty  might 
not  be  invoked  by  dictatorial  regimes  to  suppress 
all  attempts  at  internal  reform. 

A  final  question  asked  about  the  North  Atlantic 
defense  pact  is  the  degree  of  emphasis  that  should 
be  placed  on  armaments  expenditures  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Decisions  as  to  the  percentage  of  avail¬ 
able  resources  of  the  North  Atlantic  countries  that 
should  be  allotted  to  armaments  must,  in  the  final 
analysis,  be  based  on  calculations  of  the  various 
risks  involved,  with  the  realization,  as  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong  has  well  pointed  out,  that  no  policy  can  be 
entirely  free  of  risk.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  statement  of  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Republican  adviser  to  the  Administration  on  for¬ 
eign  policy,  who  in  a  recent  interview  with  the 
editors  of  U.S.  Neu/s  and  World  Report  said: 
“.  .  .  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  our  national  income  that 
needs  to  be  diverted  into  military  establishment.  1 
think  that  there  is,  as  I  say,  a  risk  of  war,  but  1 
think  the  risk  is  not  so  great  that  we  should  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardize  our  own  economic  health,  our 
ability  to  demonstrate  the  great  possibilities  of  a 
free  society,  by  saddling  ourselves  with  such  vast 
armament.”" 

12.  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  January  21,  1949,  p.  3*- 
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